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ral countries, and contain striking testimonials to the learning, accu- 
racy, and taste of our countryman. No literary production of the 
United States has Drought more honor to the American name, among 
the scholars of Europe, than the History of Spanish Literature. 



5. — Woman's Record, or Sketches of all Distinguished Women, from 
"the Beginning" till A. D. 1850," arranged in Four Eras, with 
Selections from Female Writers of Every Age. By Sarah Josei>ha 
Hale, Editor of the Lady's Book, Author of Northwood, &c. Il- 
lustrated by 230 Portraits, engraved on Wood, by Lossing and Bar- 
ritt. New York : Harpers. 1853. 8vo. pp. 904 

We know not upon what principles the materials of this ponderous 
but handsome volume were compiled. Large as it is, it is not com- 
prehensive enough, or sufficiently minute and precise in the informa- 
tion it affords, for a Female Biographical Dictionary; and it also 
contains much matter which would be foreign to the purpose of such 
a work. The rules of proportion, moreover, are not very skilfully 
observed. Only 150 pages are given to the first two eras, — that is, 
to all the distinguished women who lived before A. D. 1500 ; if the 
chronological order had been preserved, this portion of the Record 
would begin with Eve, the common mother, and end with Isabella of 
Castile. But the names are arranged alphabetically under each of 
the four eras, an order which is very inconvenient for reference, and 
which gives rise to some droll juxtapositions, if the book be read con- 
tinuously, or like any other volume except a dictionary. The bio- 
graphy of Eve, for instance, is immediately preceded by one of Eury- 
dice, and followed by one of Flora, " a famous courtezan of Rome." 
On the other hand, the notices of the remarkable women of the fourth 
era, all of whom are now living, occupy 337 pages, or considerably 
more than one third of the whole ; and the editor's patriotic spirit, or 
greater familiarity with the subject, has tempted her to give the 
larger portion of this space to American female writers. If the 
women of the first two eras had been left out altogether, and the 
remainder of the work condensed, by omitting those notices which 
contain nothing but the record of a name and one or two insignifi- 
cant facts, the book would have lost nothing, would have gained in 
unity of purpose and interest, and would not be quite so formidable in 
its dimensions. 
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We do not think the illustrations deserve all the praise that the 
editor gives them, though a number of them are good specimens 
of engraving on wood. But this kind of engraving is not so well 
adapted for portraits, as for scenes which admit striking contrasts of 
light and shade. It may reasonably be doubted, we suppose, whether 
the portraits of Semiramis, Andromache, and Tomyris are authentic ; 
and if some of the others are not counterfeit, they ought to be, for 
they are hideous enough to be libels upon the sex. Most of the per- 
sons commemorated being authors, Mrs. Hale has illustrated the 
notices of their lives by extracts from their writings ; and the selec- 
tions being usually made with good taste, the volume contains a fair 
amount of interesting miscellaneous reading. The extracts from the 
living female poets of America are more copious than is just to their 
distinguished contemporaries in Great Britain ; but as the book is pro- 
bably intended for circulation in this country only, such partiality will 
render it more popular. 

Willi regard to the excellence and the rights of women, Mrs. Hale 
propounds a somewhat novel theory. She has too much good sense 
to advocate the movement for emancipating the sex from all the 
restraints, whether of legal enactments or of fashionable garments, 
which are now imposed upon them. She even admits that man is 
the intellectual lord of creation ; but she insists that, morally, woman 
is his superior. She holds to a sort of modified Calvinism, admitting 
" the fall " of man, but not of woman. Men are " totally depraved," 
but women are only partially so, and some of them have " saving 
grace" enough to redeem themselves and their husbands to boot. 
This doctrine she supports both from reason and Scripture. Wo- 
man was created last, and " every step in the creation had been in 
the ascending scale." Eve ate the apple, it is true ; but Adam was 
"with her" when she ate it, because the serpent spoke to them in the 
plural number. And " the decision was, apparently, left to her. The 
woman led, the man followed. Which showed the greatest spiritual 
power, the controlling energy of mind ? " The trial of the guilty pair 
came, and woman meekly confessed her fault, and was the first to 
receive sentence. " Her doom was sad, but not degrading." She 
was to suffer sorrow for her children, and be subject to her husband ; 
" yet a promise of wondrous blessings for her seed preceded her sen- 
tence." " Not so with Adam ; " he shuffled, and prevaricated, and 
tried to throw all the blame upon his wife. His sentence, therefore, 
was addressed to the material rather than the spiritual part of his 
nature. Mrs. Hale expresses it sharply, evidently thinking his fate 
was good' enough for him : — " like a felon, he was condemned to hard 
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labor for life, on the ground cursed for his sake." As to the doctrine 
of St. Paul upon this subject, most advocates of woman's rights get 
over it by saying dogmatically that he was an old bachelor, and knew 
nothing about the matter. But Mrs. Hale thinks he has been greatly 
misunderstood ; and that, rightly interpreted, his words bear out the 
true theory. His directions concerning woman's apparel, she main- 
tains, reveal very clearly her high spiritual office. " She must not 
uncover her head; while he is commanded to uncover his. Is it not 
the privilege of the superior," she asks triumphantly, "to remain 
covered in the presence of the inferior ? " The Italics, as well as the 
words, are Mrs. Hale's ; and we confess that the question must be 
answered affirmatively. 

We had some doubt, at first, about the correctness of this theory. 
But we have now high domestic authority for saying, that it is " very 
sensible doctrine indeed, and as true as the book." 



6. — Japan : an Account Geographical and Historical, from the Ear- 
liest Period at which the Islands composing this Empire were known 
to Europeans, down to the Present Time, and the Expedition fitted 
out by the United States, etc. By Charles Mac Faelane, Esq., 
Author of " British India," " Life of Wellington," etc., etc. With 
Numerous Illustrations. New York: George I*. Putnam & Co. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 365. 

This is by far the most thorough account of what is known of the 
Japanese Empire, that we have ever seen within similar compass; 
and, though there is more of juvenile brusquerie in the style than we 
could have anticipated from a writer whose works authorize a double 
etc., it is a very easy and pleasant book to read. It is ostensibly and 
apparently accurate in detail, and carefully minute in statistics, so far 
as they are attainable. But while it justifies by undoubted facts the 
grounds on which the Japanese have been deemed among the most 
marvellous specimens of social humanity, it exhibits in the Dutch 
still more astonishing capabilities ; for the absurdities which swarm 
alike in the domestic life, the industrial habits, and the public admi- 
nistration of the empire cease to surprise us, in comparison with the 
meannesses, straitnesses, privations, and systematized insults to which 
the Dutch submit, as the sole condition of the mercantile occupancy of 
an islet 600 feet long and 240 broad. It is perfectly evident that the 



